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President Clinton spoke to a crowd of about 17,000 people at the Old County Courthouse in Santa Ana last 
Thursday. He was in town to campaign for his own re-election, as weli as local Democratic contenders. 
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By Monica Hernandez 
el Don Staff Writer 


“Ladies and gentlemen, the President of the 
United States.” 

As the first strains of “Hail to the Chief” 
began, the crowd pressed forward to catch 
its first glimpse of the most powerful man in 
the free world. 

President Bill Clinton’s re-election cam- 
paign came to downtown Santa Ana on Oct. 
17, when he spoke to a gathering of over 
17,000 supporters on = Bit of the ies 
Courthouse. % oe 

Calling his work with } 
Orange County and | 
California in general | 
“the greatest partner- 
ship of his administra- 
tion,” Clinton said the facts peak for them- 
selves:. 

Since 1992 the unemployment rate is lower 
because of 10.5 million new jobs. The rate 
of new homeowners is at its highest in 15 
years. More money has been spent on edu- 
cation and research than in the previous 20 
years. Crime is at a 25-year low in Orange 
County and the deficit has come down each 
year for the first time in a president’s admin- 
istration of the 20th century, Clinton said. 

Clinton said his beliefs can be summed up 
in three words - opportunity for all, respon- 
sibility from all and a community where ev- 
eryone has a place. 

“Do you think we’ re better off in those ar- 
eas now than we were four years ago?” 
Clinton said to a thunderous ovation of “four 
more years” from the crowd. “Will you help 
me keep it going in that direction?” he asked. 

“In ’92 you voted on faith,” Clinton said, 
“but although the opposition who are here 
don’t like to hear this, you can let the record 


Please see CLINTON, Page 3 


Clinton , Dole at odds over 209 killed in carjacking 


California proposition viewed as racist ¢ Bob Dole: 


@ Bill Clinton: 
“We should 
reaffirm the 
principle of 
affirmative action 
and fix the 
practices. Mend it, 
but don t end it.” 
The president 
supports 
affirmative action 
prograras, but 
wants limits. 
Clinton opposes 
Proposition 209. 


By Colleen DeBaise 
Special to the el Don 


To some, it is a racist “prefer- 
ence program” that stigmatizes 
rather than heals. 

Others view it as a path to equal 
opportunity; a way to rectify past 
wrongs and promote diversity. 
Either way, affirmative action -- 
a broad range of policies that 
seek to boost opportunities for 
minorities and women by pro- 
viding them special consider- 
ation in university admissions, 


among other areas -- has:become 
a hot, if not contentious, issue 
this election year. 

At their convention, Republi- 
cans made it clear they favor 
ending affirmative action. The 
Democrats, in the words of 
President Bill Clinton, prefer 
“mending” not “ending” affir- 
mative action. 

But just what form affirma- 
tive-action reform should take is 


Please see 209, Page 6 


¢ Please see related story in 
Views, Page 11 


“You do not cure 
the evil of 
discrimination with 
more 
discrimination.” 

Dole once 
supported 
affirmative action 
but now opposes 
it. He supports 
women and 
minorities. 

Dole supports 

Proposition 209. 


Criminal justice 
major dies while 
helping a friend 
By Steve Ball 

el Don News Editor 


Robert was following a friend, 
who was towing a custom car, to a 
show in Montebello. When trouble 
developed with the car being towed 
he pulled over to assist his friend, 
it was then the two hooded figures 
appeared and demanded his car. 

No one who knew him was sur- 
prised to hear that Fierro had 


stopped to help someone, that was 
the kind of person he was. 

It isn’t clear whether or not Rob- 
ert struggled with his assailants, 
what is clear is 
that Robeft was 
pronounced 
dead at Colum- 
bia West Medi- 
cal Center in 
Anaheim 
shortly after 6 


Robert Fierro 
a.m. Sunday morning leaving fam- 
ily and friends grieving over this 
senseless killing. 


Please see FIERRO, Page 3 
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PURDUE PROF CHARGED WITH STALKING 

WEST LAFAYETTE, Ind. - A Purdue University professor 
was charged with stalking Oct. 9 after police said he 
pursued a female student with unwelcome visits and phone 
Calis. 

Dong Shaw, 34, an assistant professor of industrial 
engineering, was arrested at his campus office and charged 
with stalking, a Class D felony. 

The student told police that the professor had made an 
unweicome visit to her out-of-state home last summer and 
showed up at her residence hall Sept. 29. 

Shaw, who was released on $5,000 bond, has been 
“reassigned from classroom activities pending a determi- 
nation of criminal proceedings,” the university said in a 
statement. 

“This action should not be considered a statement related 
to guilt or innocence,” said Joseph L. Bennett, vice presi- 
dent for university relations. 


_] NATION 


BEER DRINKING: A REQUIRED CLASS? 
When downing a beer, few college students stop to mull its 
subtle nuances or refined wheat flavor. 

But not the discriminating students at Johnson and Wales 
University, where beer drinking - make that sipping - is a 
required part of “Principles of Beverage Service - Beer,” a 
new course at the renowned culinary school. 

Student connoisseurs test out a number of different reci- 
pes while attending class at the university's Coors Brewing 
Lab, named after the nation’s third largest beer-maker. 

Although most colleges complain about too much beer- 
drinking on campus, Johnson and Wales officials say 
brewing is simply another culinary art. 

“Beer appreciation is considered as complex as the ap- 
preciation of fine wine,” said Edward Korry, brewmaster of 
the Coors Brewing Lab. “Learning the different character- 
istics of the many beer styles and matching them with 
complementary foods is an important skill for culinary 
professionals.” 

Aside from brewing and taste-testing, students also must 
learn the history of beer, its ingredients and the differences 
between keg and bottled beer service. 


L) CAMPUS 


DROP DEADLINE DRAWS NEAR 

The last day to drop classes is Nov.15. But due to the 
change-over of the computer system from the old adminis- 
tration building to the new Chavez Building you will not be 
able to drop by phone after Nov. 7, according to Dean of 
Admissions, Harold Bateman. 

Students will still be able to drop in person at the admis- 
sions office up until the Nov. 15 deadline, but it will be 
necessary to bring your date-stamped drop slip back to 
admissions during the week of Nov. 18-22 to have it 
entered into the computer system. 

For more information drop by or call the admissions office 
at (714) 564-6000. 


L) CAMPUS 


STUDENTS FIND SUPPORT AT ORANGE 

Are you feeling down? Are you stressed out about 
school or just need to talk? Students can now find psycho- 
logical counseling at the Orange Campus where a group 
of psychologists and interns have teamed up to help 
students find solution to their problems. 

In a confidential atmosphere, someone will be there to 
listen, to help sort out your thoughts, and your persona and 
educational goals. Skill workshops and seminar include: 

- Personal Development seminar and film series 
- Women’s Support Group 

- Single Parenting 

- Test Anxiety 

- Stress Management 

For more information, contact the Student Health and 
Wellness Center at the Orange Campus, or call (714) 564- 
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Santa Ana Vice President Zoe Arzate and Student Trustee Jessica Morales bust-a-move. 


WELCOME BACK RANCHO 


Seventies disco theme chosen for RSC’s 81st birthday 


Jim Learue 
el Don Staff Writer 


fter a slow start, com- 
peting with high winds, 
firestorms, and a lack of 


participation, homecoming week 
finally kicked into high gear on 
Wednesday when a blood-drive 
proved to be the most success- 
ful in Rancho’s history. 

The drive set a record of 110 
volunteers processed and 70 
pints of blood donated. The most 
blood donated previously was 
during blood-drive last semester, 
in which 47 pints were collected. 

The 81st annual Homecoming 
festivities began on Monday 
with the Associated Student 
Government throwing an ice 
cream social featuring free sun- 
daes. That was forced indoors 
due to the surprise appearance of 
the Santa Ana Winds. Members 
did not feel that the windstorms 
hindered attendance as all ice 


Spend: 


cream was given away as quickly 
as it could be scooped. “Whenever 
you have free ice cream, there’s 
never a lack of people to take it” 
said Jet Phabmixay, ASG commis- 
sioner of activities. 

Tuesdays’ celebration, dubbed 
“Tuesday Noon Fever,” was a 70’s 
Soul Train dress and dance 
contest with free Edwards and 
AMC Theatre tickets, candy neck- 
laces, Abba-Zabbas and Ringpops 
for all. The dress contest, unfortu- 
nately, proved a futile attempt when 
only two contestants, both ASG 
members, were the only ones to a 
show up in costume. 

Student members of the Inter- 
Club Council sponsoring the pizza 
and soda sale on Wednesday, found 
a problem in that the 20 pizzas or- 
dered, expected to last from 11:00 
to 1:00, sold out before noon. 

The night classes were treated to 
“Black Vanilla”, a reggae-rap-soca 
duo, soca being described as a new 
form of Calypso music, “What 


" 


California’s | 


Finest 


9 


universities! | 


techno is to disco, soca is to Ca- 
lypso” said Christian Vigilante, 
leader of Black Vanilla. 

A hamburger BBQ and DJ 
were the featured activities for 
Thursday, along with the Home- 
coming king and queen inter- 
views, which were open to the 
public. Candidates are judged 
on poise, appearance, and the 
ability to think and speak clearly. 
The candidates are all asked an 
identical set of four questions 
with a fifth question asked at 
random, pulled from a hat. All 
questions relate to how the con- 
testant feels they can best serve 
the school as king or queen. 

The week will end with the 
Homecoming Dance, held Sat- 
urday night and featuring a DJ, 
requires all candidates to dress 
in their finest bell bottoms, 
leather fringed jackets and mile- 
high platforms. A dance contest 
between all the candidates is 
sure to be a highlight. 
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CLINTON: 


Continued from Page 1 


guide your °96 vote.” 

The rally began at 10 a.m. with 
Santa Ana and Saddleback high 
schools' marching bands entertain- 
ing the nervous crowd who were 
awaiting the president’s arrival. 

“I want to live in a country that 
stands behind its most valuable as- 
set - its diversity,” actor Steven 
Weber said, “I’ve lived in that coun- 
try for the last four years because 
Bill Clinton allowed me to; he’s al- 
lowed all of us to.” 

California Democratic Party 
Chairman, Art Torres, implored Or- 
ange County to go out in force and 
vote. In the last election 41 percent 
of eligible women, 48 percent of eli- 
gible Hispanics and 49 percent of 
eligible African-American voters 
stayed home. 

“If you stay home, you get who 
you elected by virtue of letting oth- 
ers decide for you,” Torres said. 

Santa Ana Mayor, Miguel Pulido, 
thanked the president for his 
administration’s assistance in edu- 
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cational programs, which allowed 
students the opportunity for a better 
education and brought crime down. 

“Crime is down 50 percent in the 
last five and a half years,” Pulido 
said, “because of the effort to place 
100,000 more police officers on our 
Streets and, in the schools, teaching 
our children to stay away from drugs 
and gangs.” 

Loretta Sanchez, Orange County 
congressional candidate, introduced 
the president, but not before she did 
some campaigning of her own. She 
is running against Rep. Robert 
Dornan. 

“Mr. President, we know you are 
going to beat one Bob, but I’m tell- 
ing you that I’m going to beat an- 
other Bob,” Sanchez said. 

President Clinton said he believes 
it takes a “village” to raise a child 
and that’s why one of the first things 
he did in office was sign the Family 
& Medical Leave Act. 

“The economy will blossom if 
people on the job are comfortable 
in taking care of their family too,” 
Clinton said, “they need time for 
doctor’s appointments and parent’s 
conferences.” 


~ CONCORDIA 
UNIVERSITY - 


The intersection 
up ahead. 


Going through life without direction is like driving 


Concordia University offers 
° ° » 
students a “direction. 


Direction keeps you moving on the road of life. 


Concordia University is: 
* A four-year Christian university accredited by the 
Western Association of Schools and Colleges. 


| 
| in Southern California without a map. 
| 


° A close knit community rich with activities. 


faculty ratio. 


have doctorates. 


| * An educational experience with an 18 to 1 student/ 
* An institution where the majority of the faculty 


* A 70-acre campus overlooking Irvine that offers 


apartment style student residences. 


Majors: 

Social Work/Psychology, Teacher Education/ 
Credentials, Business Administration, Liberal Arts, 
Health Sciences, Pre-Professional, Religious 
Studies and more! 


yas 


Concordia University 
1530 Concordia West 
Irvine, CA 92612-3299 
Admission: (800) 229-1200 | 
Visit our website at http: //www.cui.edu 
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Clinton avoided the controversy 
of Proposition 187, but continued 
to speak on education. He said he 
believes in guaranteeing a college 
education to anyone of any age. He 
wants to make two years of com- 
munity college as common place 
as a high school diploma. To do that 
he proposes a deduction from our 
tax bill to cover the cost of a typi- 
cal community college education. 

For the younger children, Clinton 
said he is concerned that 40 per- 
cent of third-graders can’t read 
properly. He proposes putting over 
one million tutors into schools 
across America. He said this type 
of program has been tried in Ken- 
tucky and the third-graders raised 
their reading level by three years. 

He would also like to see free 
access to the Internet for schools. 

“Do you realize that for the first 
time in U. S. history, we have an 
opportunity to give every child in 
America access to the same qual- 
ity educational materials in every 
town across the nation?” he asked. 

Clinton admitted there is still 
work to be done. If welfare reform 
is to succeed, over one million 
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more jobs are needed for the people 
who are required to find a job after 
two years of living on welfare. He 
called for an attack on tobacco 
companies who advertise and sell 
cigarettes illegally, saying that 
3,000 kids start smoking each day. 

Clinton’s only direct attack on 
Dole came when he discussed bal- 
ancing the budget. 

“We should balance the budget, 
and we can do it without hurting 
our economy, without hurting edu- 
cation opportunities, and without 
hurting research efforts,” Clinton 
said. “We shouldn't blow a hole in 
it with the proposed $500 billion 
tax scheme of Dole’s.” 

David Armenta, 45, a Santa Ana 
resident, said he went to the rally 
to decide who to vote for. 

“It’s hard not to get caught up in 
the hoopla of the event, but I like 
what I heard and I decided that I 
will back him,” Armenta said. 

President Clinton made one last 
pitch to push Orange County to 
vote. “It’s your responsibility to 
make the difference,” he said, 
“make sure that in 19 days you get 
out there and do it.” 
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education focused fast? 


“" to complete your degree. 


If you're looking for a fast, focused way to complete your Bachelor’s degree, 
DeV.) has what you're looking for. Unlike traditional colleges with only two terms 
a year, DeVry’s year ‘round schedule lets you finish your degree quickly. And your 
education is relevant to the real world because you learn from professors with 


DeVry offers Bachelor's degree programs in Electronics Engineering 
Technology, Computer Information Systems, Business Operations, Accounting and 
Telecommunications Management* as well as a Bachelor's degree completion 
program in Technical Management. Day. evening and weekend courses are 


Don't forget to ask about our scholarships. 
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Another tragedy had struck the 
Rancho “family” again when Rob- 
ert Fierro, 22, a criminal justice 
major was shot and killed in a 
carjacking by two masked gunmen 
early Sunday morning in Anaheim. 
He planned to receive his Associ- 
ate of Arts degree from Rancho this 
Spring. 

Fierro was a 1993 graduate of 
Bolsa Grande High School in Gar- 
den Grove where he was a stand- 
out on the basketball team. 

Susan Eldridge, an English 
teacher at Bolsa Grande, had known 
him since his freshman year. 

“ He had a zillion friends,” 
Eldridge said. When someone in- 
spires that much friendship and loy- 
alty, you know he was special.” She 
also said, “he was nice to the kids 
that everyone else thought were 
dweebs. He would help them out.” 

Robert worked at two jobs, seven 
days a week, to pay for college and 
his favorite hobby, his customized 
1993 Honda Civic. This was the car 
that someone had wanted bad 
enough to kill for. The Honda was 
found Sunday afternoon in Stanton, 
partially stripped. 

Anthony Mazzone, RSC crimi- 
nal-justice instructor, recalls Fierro 
as a student. “Although it was a 
couple of semesters ago, I remem- 
bered Robert because he had asked 
me to act as a go-between to help 
him meet a girl in one of my classes. 
He was tall, shy, kind and compas- 
sionate.” 

Mazzone wondered if Fierro had 
“given up his property,” as he in- 
structs students in his criminal jus- 
tice class to do. He explained how 
he emphasizes the importance of 
giving up your personal property 
when confronted by a would-be 
robber. “Property can be replaced,” 
Mazzone said, “ your life cannot.” 

Friends and family have set up a 
memorial at the scene of the shoot- 
ing and also have been getting to- 
gether to support and comfort each 
other. 

Sheriff’s department spokesman, 
Ron Wilkerson said there have been 
no new developments and there are 
no suspects at this time. 


_ Everyone's going to The Beach this winter... 
_ California State University, Long Beach 


pa 


Winter Session at CSULB 
January 2-23, 1997 


Earn up to 4 units toward your degree in 
just three short weeks! 


Move closer to graduation! 


REGISTRATION BEGINS NOVEMBER 6 


° Fast, easy registration ¢ No formal admission to CSULB required 
¢ Transfer units * Over 150 courses offered * Day and evening courses 


For more information, or a FREE Winter Session bulletin call (800) 963-2250 ext. 60001 
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NO POSERS! 
So you're not going to see Oingo 
Boingo at Irvine Meadows this 
Halloween. Just like the Rolling 
Stones, the Eagles, the Who, etc. 
They've broken up and are never, 
ever going to play together again 

.. right. 

in the meantime, you can still 
see a Halloween show at Irvine 
Meadows: KISS in full make-up. 

Not your cup of tea, either? 

How about another local band 
made good. Anaheim’s pop-rock- 
ska heroes No Doubt headline a 
night of raucous pogo dancing at 
UC irvine’s Bren Events Center. 

But chances are you didn’t buy 
tickets for the sold-out show. Or 
maybe you just don’t care for the 
Bren Center's horrible acoustics. 

All hope is not lost music lovers. 

Some of Orange County's best 
bands are playing the clubs this 
year for Halloween. 

If your looking for real ska, not 
the watered down MTV stuff, then 
brave the 91 Freeway and head 
out to UC Riverside’s the Barn. It’s 
the fourth annual Skalloween with 
the always insane Skeletones. It’s 
$10 at 8 p.m. and that doesn't 
include the cost of gasoline or 
refreshments. 

If you pian to trick or treat on the 
3ist, go see El Vez, Manic 
Hispanic, Calavera and Los Ver- 
dicts at the Galaxy’s Dia De Los 
Muertos celebration Nov. 1. Tick- 
ets are a whopping $18 and that 
doesn’t include the two drink 
minimum. 

But if you are intent on hearing 
good music at low, low prices you 
must go to Koo’s Arts Cafe next 
Thursday. Local giants Smile -- 
with their twisted, Sonic Youthian 
hardcore-pop perfection -- will 
highlight Koo’s costume party/ 
haunted house spooktacular. 

The fun starts at 8 p.m., is $5 for 
all ages and is located less than a 
mile from the Santa Ana Campus 
on Main St. between 17th and 
Washington. 

Besides, if you go to Knotts it will 
probably rain. 

So do us all a favor and check out 
the alternatives this year. 


Compiled by 
Chris Cebalios 


The Surrender Of O.J. Simpson (Oil On Canvas) By Sandow Birk. 
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from old sources 


Exhibit of 48 works 
by 28 artists runs 
through Nov. 13 


By John Petito 
el Don Style Editor 


w does art from the past 
expand the creative ideas 
of current artists and art 
students? Does history 
indeed repeat itself? 

To answer these question the RSC Art 


Gallery presents RE:Masters: New Images 
from Old Sources, Oct. 17 through Nov. 13. 
Curator Jim Reed has gathered 48 works by 
28 contemporary artists who use images, 
materials and techniques to reference art 
from the past. 

Early academic study included emulations 
of historical images. An artist would visit 
museums, sketchbook in hand, to discover 
how the old masters had solved some basic 
problems of technique and composition. 
Artists continue this tradition today for 
personal as well as academic reasons. Each 
artist brings to the work his or her own 
personal vision. 

Reed believes an artist can learn much 
from looking at what those in the past have 
already discovered. “Often they can observe 
how to solve specific technical problems of 
glazing, creating form on a two-dimensional 
surface, developing composition and ex- 
ploring visual symbolism and content.” 

In this exhibit, Reed shows the arts as a 
continuous dialogue, between artists now 
living, artists long dead, and the viewer. It 
presents art as a living conversation which 
has been going on for centuries. 

Artists who use images from the past du so 
for a variety of reasons, but all are 
employing an image because it resonates 
with something fundamental to them. “It 


Virgin Of Malibu (Acrylic On Canvas) By Katrin Wiese. 
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Photos by Ralph Urquizs / el Don 


could be a political statement of the position 
of women through the ages. 

It could be a personal revelation that 
parallels a message from earlier times,” said 
Reed. “Since many artists spend a great 
amount of time studying art history, it could 
be an opportunity to point out a bit of 
observed humor or irony.” 

Katrin Wiese’s paintings address the place 
of women in society and in the art world. In 
the Virgin of Malibu, Venus has evolved 
from a sumptuous, soft figure to a bulimic 
waif, and in Picnic, she reverses the gender 
of the protagonists from the Manet, 
Luncheon on the Grass, making the men 
naked and vulnerable, for once, in art. 

Likewise, Sandow Birk’s send up of the 
Surrender of O.J. Simpson, an historic event 
indeed, is given new meaning when treated 
as an historical painting, patterned after 
John Trumbull’s Surrender of General 
Burgoyne at Saratoga, 1777. 

Birk writes of his painting, “I based this 
imaginary scene of O.J. Simpson surrender- 
ing in his driveway on Trumbull’s painting 
for the staged sense of heroic, formal defeat 
with the honor that it contained. Because of 
his celebrity, O.J. was allowed to surrender 
gracefully, much as General Burgoyne is 
portrayed in Trumbull’s painting, rather 
than being wrestled to the ground as most 
suspects are. In my painting, the skyline 
shows Century City as seen from Brentwood, 
the sky is full of helicopters, the news media 
is swarming on the right and on the left. 
Even before he is in custody, T-shirt 
merchants are marketing O.J.’s fall.” 

We are living in a media-saturated era, 
constantly bombarded with images and 
sound-bites, says Reed. “We as artists and 
as audiences have an arsenal of information 
to reference. So much information that at 
times we lose what the meaning is.” 

The observation of the past is a tool for 
understanding the present, explains Reed. 
“Sometimes it is a springboard for an issue 
— political or personal —- which can be 
addressed by the artist in a way that, due to 
the familiarity of the original emulated 
image, gains a universality and poignancy to 
the viewer.” 

“At any rate,” said Reed, “it does become 
new fodder for the mind to utilize. I believe 
that artists are constantly drawing from that 
which has gone before. They are either 
commenting on it or rebelling against it, but 
it is there ... something to react to.” 
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Bob Dole 


@ POLITICAL BACKGROUND: 
Karisas Senator and former pros- 
ecuting attorney; Set record for 
longest term as Republican Senator 
serving 11 of his 35 year career 

@ MILITARY SERVICE: World War 
Il veteran and decorated Bronze Star 
recipient 

@ PERSONAL: Age 76; Married 


Ralph Nader 
@ CAREER: Consumer activist: the 
Environmental Protection Agency, 
the Consumer Product Safety 
Commission, the Freedorn of 
information Act, the Safe Drinking 
Water Act, the Meat and Poultry 
Inspection Laws. 
@ PERSONAL: Age 62; Single 
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Doie’s visions for the future include bal- 
ancing the budget, resolving the Bosnian 
crisis, cutting capital gains taxes and 
regulatory reform. 

Dole founded “Campaign America” in 
1978, and concentrates on giving money 
and support to Republican congressional 
races. 

Regarding his other candidates, Dole 
maintains “I am the only one of the pack 
who's ever been a leader.” 

He looks to state governments, local 
communities, churches and charitable 
organizations to aid those who are im- 
poverished in America. 

Dole opposed Clinton's decision to de- 
ploy U.S. troops. Once deployment be- 
gan, he supported the arming and train- 
ing of Bosnian Muslims, finding it the best 
way possible to get troops home. 

In his own words, running for the presi- 
dency is “not a contest,... a popularity 
contest. it’s a contest about who can 
provide leadership for America. It’s a very 
serious business.” 


The Green Party is dedicated to the 
preservation of the environment. Nader's 
personal platform is based on the 
Concord Principles. 

The Concord Principles, written by 
Nader in 1992, focus on the ‘toois of 
democracy’ which extends the power of 
workers, consumers, shareholders, voter- 
citizens, and taxpayers, without a large 
cost to taxpayers. 

Nader was influential in 1988 helping 
to pass California Proposition 103, which 
called for a 20 percent roll back in 
automobile insurance rates. 

Nader is running an unconventional 
campaign. He isn’t running it at all. He's 
leaving it up to the leaders of the ‘Draft 
Nader campaign, headquartered in 
California. 

He travels alone without the normal 
entourage of aides and press deputies. 
Nader will not spend more than five 
thousand dollars of his own money on 
this campaign. 


President Clinton signed the Brady Bill 
(banning assault weapons), the Violence 
Against Women Act, the Safe and Drug 
Free Schools Act and the California 
Desert Protection Act. 

Families can now take leave without 
losing their jobs because of the Family 
and Medical Leave Act . 

Through the Earned Income Tax Credit 
allocating approximately $1800 a year to 
a family of four can earn $20,000. 

He is committed to Medicare and Med- 
icaid providing health care to the elderly. 

Passage of the Telecommunications bill 
will provide additional learning opportu- 
nities through technology necessary for 
the next century. 

Secured free trade commitments from 
Asia-Pacific Economic Cooperation lead- 
ers and the North American Free Trade 
Agreement have expanded the interna- 
tional economy. 

A pact with Russia was established to 
detarget nuclear missiles aimed at the 

| U.S. and its’ citizens. 


| 


Perot is a Texas billionaire making his 
| second bid for the presidency. in 1992 
he received 19 percent of the votes. 
Because of this, Perot qualifies for $29 
million dollars in public funding for his 
campaign this year. But, by qualifying for 
federal funding, he is limited to spending 
only $50 thousand of his own money. 

Perot is focusing his campaign on 
reducing the budget deficit and 
eliminating the current tax system. 

Perot said he believes that affirmative 
| action has made dramatic changes in 
America and led to “tremendous 
progress" by minorities. But he believes 
the program has problems that need to 
be worked out. “It needs to be fine-tuned 
and changed," he said. 

Perot has not taken a stance on 
Proposition 209. "To shut it down may or 
may not be premature," he said. "| would 
like to study that." 

Maintaining Social Security benefits is 
another priority for Perot. 
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Bill Clinton 
@ EDUCATION: Georgetown, Yale 
Law school and Oxford University 
Rhodes Scholar 
@ POLITICAL BACKGROUND: 
42nd President of the U.S since 
1993, former Arkansas Attorney 
General and Governor 
™@ PERSONAL: Age 49; Married; 
one child 


Ross Perot 
@ CAREER: business man 
@ POLITICAL BACKGROUND: Led 
reform of Texas public schools in 1982, 
Led Texas' 1979 War on Drugs Com- 
mittee that proposed five antidrug laws, 
founded the Reform Party. 
@ PERSONAL: married, five children 
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a California vote will set precedent 
= on preferential hiring and AAMISSIONS 02 wivesiteshave moveao 


preferences. But coming up with a 
plan to replace them is a lot more 
difficult.” 


policies that look at an applicant’s 


Continued from page 1 
a question on the minds of many 
university administrators, who ask: 
How can universities shape the 
makeup of future classes to reflect 
a diverse society without using ra- 
cial, ethnic or sex preferences? 
The gap in college participation 
between whites and minorities is 
“cause for continuing concern,” 
said Robert Atwell, president of the 
American Council on Education. 
“We have a long way to go before 
we can claim to have achieved 
equality of educational opportunity 
and achievement,” he said. 
Quick-and-easy solutions are elu- 
sive. Yet the affirmative-action 
question is one that university ad- 
ministrators increasingly are being 
forced to confront. In the past year 
and a half several court actions and 
a California ballot initiative have 
pointed to a shift in the status quo: 
@ Last March 18 a federal appeals 
court decision shocked university 


administrators when it barred the 
affirmative action program at the 
University of Texas Law School. 

According to the 5th U.S. Court 
of Appeals, which covers Texas, 
Louisiana and Mississippi, race 
could not be a determining factor 
in deciding admissions. The case 
directly challenged a 1978 bench- 
mark case, California Board of Re- 
gents vs. Bakke, which stated di- 
versity was a desired goal and race 
could be a factor. 

On July 1, the U.S. Supreme 
Court declined to review the case, 
leaving many to wonder whether 
creating diversity can be considered 
a compelling enough goal to use 
race in deciding college admissions. 

As a result, race has been ex- 
cluded as an admissions factor at 
the University of Texas. At the urg- 
ing of its state attorney general, the 
University of Georgia is re-exam- 
ining its use of racial guidelines in 
university admissions. Colorado s 


attorney general has urged public 
colleges to find ways to financially 
assist students without using race 
as a factor. Arizona’s Board of Re- 
gents and the University of Michi- 
gan also are reviewing alternative 
ways to achieve diversity. 

@ In California, a high-profile battle 
is being waged over Proposition 
209, a November ballot measure 
that would end racial and gender 
preferences in all state hiring and 
university admissions. 

If the measure gathers enough 
votes, students would no longer 
check a box describing their race 
on university applications. 

And that’s the way it should be, 
argues University of California re- 
gent Ward Connerly, the most vo- 
cal opponent of affirmative action. 

When students are admitted to 
universities based on their skin 
color, “we can call it diversity, we 
can call it whatever we want -- it’s 
discrimination,” said Connerly, an 


African-American. 

Elizabeth Toledo, president of the 
California National Organization of 
Woman, disagrees. “What drives af- 
firmative action programs is wide- 
spread patterns of discrimination 
that need to be addressed,” she told 
Connerly during a recent debate. 

One thing both agree on: the 
nation’s collective future is at stake 
when Californian voters go to the 
polls Nov. 5. 

“Whatever message California 
sends out will be felt across the 
country,” Toledo said. 

Polls have found that people show 
strong opposition when words such 
as “racial quotas” and “racial pref- 
erences” are used, but are more sup- 
portive when the term “affirmative 
action” is used. 

“It is really a tough issue for 
people,” said Karen Miller, direc- 
tor for the conservative Heritage 
Foundation. “It is easy to say you 
are against quotas, set-asides and 


socioeconomic status, family struc- 
ture, geographic origins and factors 
other than race or sex in determin- 
ing admission. But some educators 
ask whether this approach will 
achieve diversity -- especially in 
states where the majority of black 
people might be poor, but the ma- 
jority of poor people might be 
white. 

“The concern a lot of people have 
is that by itself these types of pro- 
grams are not going to bring in the 
diversity of minority students they 
are looking for,” said Jonathan 
Alger, associate counsel for the 
American Association of Univer- 
sity Professors. 

On Nov. 5, California will be the 
only state to have an affirmative 
action measure on its ballot. 

Polls conducted by the L.A. 
Times and other organizations have 
predicted Proposition 209 ending 
affirmative action policies will pass 
with 60 percent of the vote. 
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State Propositions, Initiatives 


Water Bonds 


SUMMARY: If passed, this measure will 
allow California to borrow $995 million 
to pay for projects to ensure safe drink- 
ing water, eradicate pollution, provide 
flood protection, increase water supplies 
and protect fish and wildlife. This bond 
measure will cost taxpayers $1.8 billion, 
plus interest, over a 25-years. The 
projects are designed to protect wildlife 
while water is removed from the area 
for agricultural and urban use in central 
and Southern California. 

PRO: Supporters of this measure in- 
clude a broad coalition of business, ag- 
riculture and environmental! groups. 
Without this bond Californians face a fu- 
ture of continuai and potentially unsafe 
water supplies. The last major improve- 
ment in the state's water supply system 
was 35-years ago. 

CON: Opponents argue that the prob- 
lems these projects were designed to 
correct were initially caused by the gov- 
ernment-sponsored diversion of water 
from the Sacramento delta to Southern 
California 30-years ago. One of the en- 
vironmental measures would be man- 
aged by 10 different state and federal 
agencies. 


Affirmative Action 
SUMMARY: The California Civil Rights 
Initiative would prohibit discrimination 
against preferential treatment on the 
basis of race, sex, color, ethnicity or 
national origin in state and local gov- 
ernment hiring, education and contract- 
ing. It would eliminate affirmative-action 
programs giving minorities and women 
preference over whites and men. Pro- 
grams eligibie for federal funding and 
that comply with federal law or court 
orders would be exempt, as would con- 
ditions based on sex that are “reason- 
ably necessary” to the normal opera- 
tion of public services. 

PRO: The current system permits less- 
qualified students to be accepted into 
universities and enables government 
officials to deny contracts to the lowest 
bidder if the company is not minority- 
owned. 

CON: It would eliminate affirmative-ac- 
tion programs giving qualified women 
and minorities equa! opportunity by pro- 
viding them tutoring, outreach, guid- 
ance and financial-aid programs in pub- 
lic schools and community colleges. 
Without affirmative action, they say, 
under-represented groups would be 
prevented from getting equal opportu- 
nities. 
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Health Care Regulation 


SUMMARY: This initiative is one of two 
competing ballot measures that would 
regulate the practices of health main- 
tenance organizations. It would provide 
public disclosure of business practices 
and prohibit edicts that prevent doctors 
and nurses from informing patients or 
advocating treatment. It would also pro- 
hibit HMOs from offering incentives to 
withhold care and would require sec- 
ond opinions before a health-care busi- 
ness could deny care recommended by 
a licenced professional. 

PRO: HMOs should not be able to drop 
doctors without reason or give physi- 
cians incentives to alter the type of care 
they would normally prescribe. Doctors, 
not business managers, should decide 
what services patients should receive. 
The increased disclosure clause would 
provide consumers with more informa- 
tion about the performance of HMOs. 
CON: The initiative is unnecessary and 
would increase the cost of health-care 
by hindering the ability of HMOs to effi- 
ciently manage their business. This 
measure requires dozens of new rules 
that would make the health-care indus- 
try more complicated. The initiative 
could cost taxpayers hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars per year because of in- 
creased costs of public health services. 


Jail Bonds 


SUMMARY: This measure, piaced on 
the ballot by the Legislature, will allow 
the state to borrow $700 million for the 
construction, remodeling, renovation 
and replacement of local juvenile and 
adult jails. The bond would cost the 
state about $1.25 billion, plus interest, 
over 25 years. The average annual pay- 
ment would be about $50 million a year. 
Money raised by the bond would be dis- 
tributed to local governments by the 
Legislature and the governor. Counties 
would be required to pay at least 25 
percent of the cost of any project funded 
by the bonds. 

PRO: California jails are severely over- 
crowded, and 26 counties are under 
federal-court orders to reduce the num- 
ber of inmates. Without more money to 
build more cells, criminals will be re- 
leased early. 

CON: More jail space would not effect 
the sentences served by convicted vio- 
lent felons, because they are sent to 
state prison not county jails. If Califor- 
nia repeated its overly strict drug laws, 
additional jail cells would not be 
needed. 


SUMMARY: This baliot initiative would 
raise the California minimum wage for 
ali industries to $5 per hour March 1, 
1997, and then to $5.75 per hour be- 
fore Congress raises the federal mini- 
mum wage to $5.15 this summer. The 
increases called for in the state initia- 
tive would affect about 2 million work- 
ers who earn less than $5.75 an hour. 
PRO: The value of California's minimum 
wage has dropped 26 percent because 
of inflation since the last increase in 
1988. Many minimum-wage earners 
now must supplement their earnings 
with welfare and food stamps. Raising 
the wage would give them more money 
to bocst the economy. Rising wages, 
means increased sales and profits. 

CON: The measure would hurt the very 
people it is supposed to help. A mini- 
mum-wage increase would make it 
harder for small businesses to keep low- 
wage workers or hire more. This would 
lead to fewer jobs and more poverty. 
They say a recent independent study 
predicts that the wage increase would 
lead to the loss of about 62,000 jobs in 
California. And they suggest that mini- 
mum-wage increases could cause the 
Federal Reserve Bank to raise its in- 
terest rates fearing a rising inflation. 


Medical Marijuana 


SUMMARY: This initiative will allow 
people to grow or possess marijuana 
when recommended by a doctor. It 
makes marijuana legal when a physician 
has determined that a person's health 
would benefit from its use in treating a 
myriad of diseases “...for which mari- 
juana provides relief.” The doctors rec- 
ommendations could be written or oral 
with no prescription or other record- 
keeping required. 

PRO: Marijuana should be legal for 
medical purposes. They say the drug 
helps people with debilitating diseases 
avoid weight loss, nausea and other 
symptoms associated with the disease 
or treatment of that disease. Support- 
ers say the drug Marinol contains some 
of the same chemicals as marijuana 
does and is currently available by pre- 
scription. But Marinol, they say, can be 
difficult for AIDS patients to ingest and 
carries debilitating side effects at con- 
centrated levels. 

CON: There is no scientific evidence to 
suggest that marijuana is safe and ef- 
fective as a medical treatment. They say 
it can have harmful side effects, effect 
behavior, and suppress the immune sys- 
tem. Law enforcement groups say the 
initiative is the first step toward legaliz- 
ing marijuana for everyone. 


Prisoner's Benefits 
SUMMARY: This measure will allow the 
state to borrow $400 million for farm and 
home aid for military veterans. This 
measure will cost about $700 million, 
plus interest, over a 25-year period. If 
passed, the state will pay an annual 
payment of about $28 million. The 
money raised by this measure will ben- 
efit the Cal-Vet program. Cal-Vet pur- 
chases farms, homes and mobile 
homes, and resells them to veterans 
who repay the state by making pay- 
ments for the cost of purchasing the 
home or farm, and also help cover the 
cost of selling the bonds. 

PRO: The state should honor the sacri- 
fices of our nation’s military veterans. 
These loans will generate thousands of 
jobs and millions of dollars in revenue. 
In addition to helping veterans these 
loans generate thousands of jobs and 
millions of dollars in annual payrolls. 
CON: Opponents argue that the Cal-Vet 
program shculd be eliminated because, 
although veterans deserve programs 
such as these, the federal government 
already provides one. They fear that 
taxpayers could be forced to pay for the 
program if more veterans default on 
their loan obligations. 
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Shareholder Lawsuits 


SUMMARY: This ballot initiative makes 
it easier for company stockholders to 
sue the managers of that company for 
securities fraud. This measure will hold 
anyone who commits securities fraud 
liable to any person whose retirement 
investments suffered a loss because of 
that fraud. It is sponsored by attorneys 
who file lawsuits against companies 
where securities fraud has occurred. 
PRO: Investors need more protection 
from securities fraud when it may cost 
them their life savings. A recent federal 
law destroyed consumer protection, 
making it harder for victims to recover 
lost savings. This measure would rein- 
state those protections and more, in 
state law, and take away the “corporate 
shield” that now protects top officials 
from being sued for company fraud. 
CON: This is a deceitful tool to create 
business for unethical securities law- 
yers. These lawyers could use the law 
to sue innocent companies and their ex- 
ecutives who would settle and pay out 
millions of dollars rather than engage 
in lengthy court battles. These settle- 
ments would cost the state lost jobs in 
fast-growing companies whose un- 
stable stocks make them easy targets 
for such lawsuits. 
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Health Care Regulation 


SUMMARY: This initiative is one of two 
competing ballot measures that would 
regulate the practices of health main- 
tenance organizations. This proposition 
is similar to 214. However, this measure 
would create a nonprofit public corpo- 
ration to assist consumers and would 
impose new taxes on health-care busi- 
nesses to pay for public health services. 
PRO: The initiative would force the 
health-care industry to put patients be- 
fore profits. The measure would im- 
prove health-care by requiring licenced 
providers to decide which patient ser- 
vices to pay for, and to certify that staff- 
ing is sufficient to meet patient needs. 
New fees levied by the initiative would 
cover the cost of enforcement and help 
pay the costs of emergency care and 
contagious-disease prevention. 

CON: Opponents include business, tax- 
payer and HMO groups. They say the 
initiative is unnecessary and would in- 
crease the cost of heath-care by limit- 
ing the ability of HMOs to efficiently 
manage their business. They say it re- 
quires dozens of new rules that would 
make the health-care industry more 
complicated than it is now. The fees 
amount to billions of dollars in new 
taxes without extending heath insur- 
ance or improving the quality of care. 


Attorney's Fees 
SUMMARY: This measure is spon- 
sored by trial lawyers who want to pre- 
vent changes to laws governing fees 
lawyers receive for winning contingency 
cases. If passed, any effort to limit law- 
yers’ fees would be subject to state ref- 
erendum. This measure would lock in 
place the laws on attorneys’ fees in ef- 
fect Jan. 1, 1995; retaining regulation 
of fees in medical malpractice cases but 
preventing expansion of these restric- 
tions. It also would make law the State 
Bar's rules on “excessive” fees. 

PRO: Contingency fees are necessary 
to protect low-income and middle-class 
plaintiffs who cannot afford to pay law- 
yers up-front but who have legitimate 
cases against corporations and insur- 
ance companies. Changing the law 
would make it too costly for lawyers to 
accept cases they are not certain they 
will win. 

CON: This would needlessly prevent 
the Legislature from regulating the 
amount of money lawyers collect from 
their clients. Many lawyers earn thou- 
sands on cases in which clients collect 
only fractions of settlements. The limits 
this measure would set on frivolous law- 
suits wouldn't change the status quo. 
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Campaign Finance 
SUMMARY: This initiative is the sec- 
ond of two competing measures to re- 
strict campaign contributions. Spon- 
sored by the California Public interest 
Research Group, it limits contributions 
from individuals to $100 in legislative 
races and $200 in statewide cam- 
paigns. But, committees of $25 con- 
tributors could donate $10,000 in leg- 
islative races and $20,000 in statewide 
contests. This measure will also repeal 
current laws limiting gifts and speech 
fees received by public officials. 

PRO: New limits on contributions and 
spending are needed to reduce the in- 
fluence of special interests in politics. 
This would force politicians to solicit 
small contributions thereby forcing them 
to listen more to their constituents than 
to companies and lobbyists in Sacra- 
mento. This is superior to Prop. 208 be- 
cause it bans donations from corpora- 
tions and labor unions. 

CON: The true intent is to kill the re- 
forms called for in Prop. 208. It contains 
unconstitutional provisions that would 
be challenged in court. By repealing 
limits on gifts to legislators new cam- 
paign-contribution limits would be 
meaningless since donors would sim- 
ply give cash to politicians in the form 
of gifts. 
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Tax Hike for Wealthy 


SUMMARY: This measure would levy 
higher taxes on affluent individuals and 
couples and distribute the revenue to 
schools and counties. Between 1991 
and 1995, rates of 10-and 11 percent 
applied to individuals with incomes 
above $115,000 and $230,000, respec- 
tively, and to couples with incomes 
above $230,000 and $460,000 respec- 
tively. Those rates dropped to 9.3 per- 
cent Jan. 1. About half of the $700 mil- 
lion raised by this measure would go to 
schools and the rest to counties. Coun- 
ties would distribute the money to local 
governments based on the amount each 
agency lost when the state shifted prop- 
erty-tax revenue to balance the budget 
in 1992 and 1993. 

PRO: Proposition 217 is needed to 
make up for $2.6 billion in property tax 
taken from local agencies. The higher 
tax rates would fall on the top 1.2 per- 
cent whose income averages $448,000 
a year. The extra money would restore 
funding for schools, parks and libraries. 
CON: Proposition 217 would keep 
California’s tax rates among the high- 
est in the nation. The measure would 
be a burden on small business owners, 
80 percent of whom pay personal in- 
come taxes rather than corporate taxes, 
they say. 


Campaign Finance 
SUMMARY: This is the first of two mea- 
sures that would limit campaign contri- 
butions to $250 to politicians in federal 
races and $500 to those in statewide 
races. However, committees of small 
contributors would be allowed to donate 
twice that amount. These limits would 
be doubled for candidates who agree 
to voluntary limits. Sponsored by Cali- 
fornia Common Cause, also limits the 
length of time fund-raising can take 
place before an election. 

PRO: California is one of the few states 
that do not limit contributions to candi- 
dates and officials. By limiting contri- 
butions, politicians would be forced to 
be held accountable to voters, not to 
those who financially support their cam- 
paigns. Interest groups buy influence 
that cost consumers more for goods 
and services. 

CON: This proposition still allows poli- 
ticians to take contributions from PAC's 
and wealthy individuals. It also allows 
contributions from corporations and la- 
bor unions. Political parties would still 
be allowed to accept large contributions 
and channel them to candidates. The 
limits in this measure are too high and 
would penalize grass-roots candidates 
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Lawsuits Damages 

SUMMARY: Under this initiative, unin- 
sured motorists would !ose their right 
to sue for “pain and suffering” when they 
are injured in accidents, but could still 
sue for economic losses, such as medi- 
cal expenses, lost wages and property 
damage. Convicted felons wouid lose 
the right to sue for any damages for in- 
juries suffered while commiting a feiony 
or while fleeing the scene of the crime. 
PRO: Supporters, including Insurance 
Commissioner, Chuck Quackenbush, 
say current law rewards irresponsible 
behavior by allowing uninsured motor- 
ists, drunken drivers, and felons to col- 
lect huge damage awards when they 
are injured in accidents. Prop 213, sup- 
porters say, would lower insurance rates 
by reducing legal costs for insured driv- 
ers who get in accidents with uninsured 
motorists. 
CON: Opponents argue that the mea- 
sure is unfair to responsible drivers who 
cannot afford insurance. They say that, 
under this measure, if an insured but 
reckless driver hits an innocent person 
who is not covered, the reckless driver 
gets off without paying damages. Op- 
ponents say drunken drivers and felons 
can be prevented from suing without 
denying rights to innocent people who 
cannot afford insurance. 
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Property Tax Authority 


SUMMARY: This initiative would limit 
the authority of local governments to 
impose taxes and property-related as- 
sessments, fees and charges. The 
measure, sponsored by the Howard 
Jarvis Taxpayers Association, would 
require general tax increases to be ap- 
proved by a majority of voters and 
would mandate a two-thirds vote for 
special taxes. Assessments, fees and 
charges would be submitted to prop- 
erty owners for approval or rejection, 
and then limited to the amount needed 
to finance the special benefit levied on 
property owners. 

PRO: Fees on gas, water, electricity 
and telephone service should be sub- 
ject to voter approval. Assessments on 
property for special purposes are un- 
fair to low-income people because each 
property owner pays the same amount 
regardless of wealth. 

CON: Opponents include the League 
of Women Voters, the California Teach- 
ers Association and various law-en- 
forcement organizations. They say the 
initiative would cut more than $100 mil- 
lion from local services. They say the 
measure’s requirements on property- 
related assessments would give prop- 
erty owners voting rights but deny rent- 
ers a voice. 
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By Colleen DeBaise 
Special to the el Don 


utside the clothing 
store Urban Outfit 
ters, 20-year-old 
Dave Wachter, 
sporting a goatee 
and round, reflective sunglasses, 
discusses his voting philosophy. 

“T’d rather select someone based 
on whatever their individual issues 
are,” said Wachter, a junior at the 
School of the Art Institute of Chi- 
cago. “I just want someone who’s 
thinking the way I think.” 

Wachter, whose long brown hair 
is tied back in a ponytail, explains 
that he registered to vote while in 
high school, but did noi choose a 
major political party. He plans to 
vote in the presidential elections 
this fall, but he’s not sure for whom. 

“T’m not really thrilled about any 
of the candidates,” he said. 

It’s been a quarter-of-a-century 
since 18 year-olds won the right to 
vote, and in the ensuing years, the 
youth vote has remained largely 
unpredictable. 

Political scientists say 18- to 24- 
year-olds are less likely than any 
other age group to register with a 
party or show up in large numbers 
at the polls. In the 1992 presiden- 
tial elections, only about half of that 
age group was registered to vote, 
and only 43 percent of that nuinber 
actually voted. 

In an age when more Americans 
say they no longer identify with a 
political party and profess a loss of 
faith in the electorial process, the 
youngest voters might be the most 
cynical of all. 

In 1992, when Bill Clinton cam- 
paigned on college campuses and 
played rock music on his bus tour, 
a record number of young people - 
- about 20 percent -- turned up at 
the polls to vote for him. 

“The theme for ‘92 was ‘change’ 
{and] that energized a lot of young 
people,” explained Mark Nevins, 
communications director for the 
College Democrats. 

But national surveys show that 
many young voters have felt let 
down by the president. An MTV 
poll conducted in March showed 
that nearly 70 percent of young 
people are turned off to the 1996 
presidential elections. 

At a time when everything from 
information to hamburgers can be 
obtained almost instaneously, the 
government may appear to move 
too slowly. When it came to 
weighty issues such as health care, 
the change “didn’t come fast 
enough,” Nevins said. “It’s the 
point-and-click generation. Our 
generation expects it to change 
quickly.” 

In 1996, it remains to be seen how 
many young people will show up 
at the polls. And the youth vote it- 
self is up for grabs -- by Clinton, 
Bob Dole or even a third-party can- 
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The following is an excerpt from a final draft of 
the 1996 Republican Party platform on 
improving education: 

“Our formula is as simple as it is sweeping: 
the federal government has no constitutional 
authority to be involved in schoo! curricula or 
to control jobs in the work place. That is why 
we will abolish the Department of Education, 
end federal meddling in our schools, and 
promote family choice at all levels of learning. 
We therefore call for prompt repeal of the 
Goals 2000 program and the School-To- 
Work Act of 1994, which put new federal 
controls, as well as unfunded mandates, on 
the States. We further urge that federal 
attempts to impose outcome or performance- 
based education on local schools be ended. 

“America’s families find themselves on a 
college treadmill: the more they work to pay 
tuition, the faster it seems to increase. Tuition 
has: escalated far in excess of inflation, in 
defiance of market factors, and shows no 
sign of slowing down. Billions of dollars are 
wasted on regulations, paperwork, and 
“political correctness,” which impedes the 
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ability of the faculty to teach. We call for a 
national reassessment of the economics of 
higher education, to stop the treadmill and 
restore fiscal accountability to higher education. 

“Congressional Republicans budgeted a 50 
percent increase in student loans while 
fighting Bill Clinton’s intrusion of Big 
Government into their financing. Heeding the 
outcry from the nation’s campuses, we will end 
the Clinton Administration’s perverse direct 
lending program. We support proposals to 
assist families to prepare for the financial 
strains of higher education, like the American 
Dream Savings Account, passed by congres- 
sional Republicans but vetoed. 

“To protect the nation’s colleges and 
universities against intolerance, we will work 
with independent educators to create alterna- 
tives to ideological accrediting bodies. We 
believe meeting the higher education needs of 
America will require new, public and private 
institutions that are flexible, able to apply new 
technologies, willing to provide access to all 
those who need it, cost-effective and that 
place no burden on the American taxpayer. 


didate. 


Wachter’s friend and classmate, 
21-year-old Wayne Snyder, regis- 
tered to vote when he renewed his 
license. 

Like Wachter, Snyder did not 
choose a party. “I just didn’t want 
to be affiliated with anyone,” he 
explained. 

Although he might vote for 
Clinton because he “sounds the best 
of everybody,” he’ll change his 
mind “if somebody shows up that’s 
worth listening to,” he said. 

That’s not surprising to Gwen 
Lipsky, senior vice president of re- 
search and planning at MTV. A re- 
cent MTV poll showed support 
among young people for a poten- 


tial Reform Party candidate in key 
states: Michigan, New Jersey and 
California. : 

“As we've seen throughout this 
election year, young people are still 
very actively weighing their votes,” 
Lipsky said. “The current support 
for a Reform Party candidate in 
these three states shows that the 
youth vote is still very much up for 
grabs.” 

A recent poll by the cable music 
channel showed that about a quar- 
ter, or 26 percent, of young adults 
ages 17 to 29 said the mudslinging 
and bickering among the candidates 
was a major turn-off. 

Eleven percent of those polled 
said they didn’t trust the candidates; 


another 11 percent complained the 
candidates didn’t address the issues. 
Eight percent of young voters said 
they disliked the candidates, while 
4 percent said boredom was the rea- 
son they were tuning out the 1996 
elections. 

While young people may be un- 
enthusiastic about the political pro- 
cess, they do agree on certain is- 
sues, according to the same March 
poll. 

A majority of young people sup- 
port having strong environmental 
protection laws, raising minimum 
wage and passing a balanced bud- 
get amendment. 

They were less in agreement, 
however, when it came to social 


el Don 


issues such as abortion rights, 
Internet restrictions and prayer in 
school. 

Nevins, of the College Demo- 
crats, says the attitude of today’s 
young voters about the elections is 
no different than past generations. 

“There’s always going to be that 
element of apathy. They’re criti- 
cal,” he said. “I think young people 
are looking at politicians and say- 
ing, ‘They should be able to sit 
down and work out their differ- 
ences.”” 

He is confident that young vot- 

ers will show up at the polls this 
fall. “I don’t think we’ Il see the dra- 
matic increase that we saw from ‘88 
to ‘92,” he said. “But I still think 
we’ li see an increase.” 
Statistics from a variety of sources 
indicate about 20 percent of college 
students register as | Democrats, 
while another 20 percent register as 
Republicans. The remainder, or 60 
percent of college students, are in- 
dependent. 

That’s because college students 
naturally don’t like to align them- 
selves with a party, Nevins said. 

“Young people reject labels wher- 
ever they go,” he said. “They don’t 
want to be Generation X; they don’t 
want to be a jock; they don’t want 
to be a cheerleader; they don’t want 
to be a computer dork.” 

Joe Galli, national chairman of 
the College Republicans, said he 
used to think young people were 
disaffected and cynical about poli- 
tics, 

But now he believes the main rea- 
son lots of young people don’t vote 
or choose a party is simple. 
“They ’re young, and they’re newly 
exposed to it,” he said. 

Clinton and Bob Dole could both 
do a lot better in terms of reaching 
out to young people, he said. 
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Photcs courtesy of Triumph Films 


David Lewis (Peter Gallagher, back) and his daughter Rachel (Claire 
Danes) share a hug in Triumph Films’ romantic drama "TO GILLIAN ON 
HER 37TH BIRTHDAY." 
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Letting Gillian Go 


"My So Called Life’ 
star looks for big 
screen hit with 


romantic drama 


By John Petito 
el Don Style editor 


Ow do we deal with cruel and 
unimaginable loss — the death of 
a loved one, or a person who is 


unattainable? Where do we find the 
strength to go on; and, what happens if we 
don’t? If you let go of the dream do you 
invalidate it? And if you let go of someone 
who died, are you being disloyal to that 
person? Finding a way to move on and 


keep the ieNS aS an Jee Film 
challenge that is inescapable. : 
If thoughts like these Review. 


remind you at all of “Ghost,” the producers 
of “To Gillian on Her 37th Birthday” 
won't mind a bit. This sentimental tale of a 
man fighting through grief, blessed and 
cursed by the nightly visits of his dead 
wife, is reaching out to the same romantics 
who figure that death is no excuse for 
lovers to part. 

Labor Day weekend and Nantucket 
Island marks a family reunion for widowed 
college professor, David Lewis (Peter 
Gallagher) and his 16-year-old daughter, 
Rachel (Claire Danes) along with his 
sister-in-law Esther (Kathy Baker) and 
brother-in-law Paul (Bruce Altman). It also 
marks the university of David’s wife 
Gillian (Michelle Pfeiffer) who died in a 
boating accident two years ago. To David, 
it could have been yesterday. Hoping to 
help David overcome his grief, Paul and 
Esther bring an attractive single woman 
named Kevin (Wendy Crewson) with them 
to the island. 

David hasn’t been told Kevin is coming; 


Cutting some rug: David (Peter 
Gallagher) and brother-in-law Paul 
(Bruce Altman) karoke without shame. 


she hasn’t been told he isn’t expecting her. 
Worse, she doesn’t know until she arrives 
that the weekend marks not only the 
second anniversary of wife’s death, but her 
birthday as well. Gillian died the day she 
turned 35. 

But David is not over Gillian. In fact, he 
is completely in love with her. It’s as 
though the strength of his devotion just 
may bring her back. As the family cel- 
ebrates the weekend with the traditional 
karoake singing and a sand castle competi- 
tion, relationships are re-examined and 
truths are revealed. When David discovers 
his obsession with his late wife has 
damaged his precious relationship with 
Rachel, he realizes he must do everything 
in his power to regain his daughter’s love 
— even if it means letting go of Gillian. 

Despite its apparent parallels to “Ghost,” 
“Gillian” takes an entirely opposite path. 
Throughout “Ghost,” we are made to feel 
desperate for a reunion of Patrick 
Swayze’s roaming spirit with a mourning 
Demi Moore. In “Gillian,” the purpose is 
to get David to give up the ghost. 


THE WORD OF GOD 


The Buzz 


Yov CREATED ME FOR ALIFE OF SERVITUDE, 
ETS NOT FAIR. AT LEAST You CovLD' VE MADE 
ME STUPID SO XL WaVLDN'T CARE 


Magic Boy returns in James Kochalka’s latest 
one-shot comic. Genetic mutations, teenage 
hero-fantasies, the devil, frog licking, unrequited 
love, skinny dipping, violence, waiting tables, out 
of body experiences, temptation, redemption and 
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A THAT'S THE TICKET 
Moby Dick, A Tale of Two 
Cities, Don Quixote. 
These are classic works 
of literature that two of every 
three high school students do 
not recognize. But, that’s not 
so bad when you realize that 

none can locate Canada. 


To idealistic Richard Clark, 
every high schooier has the 
ability to be a top student 
and there’s no such thing 
as a bad kid. That’s why 

he’s quitting his posh, 
me private academy job 
and moving to a tough, 
inner city school. Jon 
Lovitz stars in High 
School High, also 
stars Tia Carrere. 
Lovitz is still look- 
ing for a hit film 
after a success ful 
run on Saturday 
Night Live. 


RANCHO SWINGERS 
The Fall music series will 
begin with the Vocal Jazz 
7 Workshop in collaboration with 
the RSC jazz combos, Sun, 
Oct. 27, 7 p.m. in Phillips Hall ¥ 
Theatre (P-100). Under the direc- 
tion of David Lopez, a pleasant 
evening of romantic ballads and 
classic Latin and jazz standards. 
General admission: $3, stu- 
dents/seniors/chil- 
drer/ staff $2. 
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RANCHO POETS 
Frustrated by all the 
election hoopla? You're 
not the only one. 

On Tues. Nov. 5, a group 
of Rancho lyrical masters 
will be sharing their 
thoughts, feelings and opin- 
ions on the political pro- 
cess in America. 

The young poets are 
being led by RSC instructor 
and Orange County's lead- 
ing word-smith, Lee Mallory, 
to The Gypsy Den. 

Located at Tower's alter- 
native anti-mall "the Lab,” 
the coffee house is Orange 
County's premier hot spot 
for free verse. 

The Lab is located 
on Bristol just south of 
the 405 freeway. 


a robot flesh out this morality play that probes the 


N Sew very meaning of life. 

<n Told in Kochalka’s simple and endearing style, 
S this comic is not available at major book stores. 
Check out a quality comic specialty store or send 
$5 to P.O. Box 8321, Burlington, VT 05402. Ask 
about his other fine mini-comics. 
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Suffering people 
denied medicine 


onsistency is missing in our society. America tells its 
citizens that it is wrong to kill and then executes 
those who do. 
America tells homosexuals that they can fight in the Army 
and work in the White House but cannot be married. 

America tells its children that drugs are bad but allows the 
sale of alcohol and cigarettes. It’s no wonder that people 
don’t follow the laws of our society. 

Drugs per se are not bad. People take drugs everyday 
without thinking twice. Aspirin, cough drops, Ritalin, 
Prozac, Penicillin -- these drugs help people deal with “the 
thousand natural shocks that flesh is err to.” 

Marijuana can relieve many physical ailments. For many 
cancer and AIDS patients it relieves pain and nausea. It is 
also known to control spasticity from multiple sclerosis, 
paralysis and blocks epileptic seizures. 

Proposition 215, the Compassionate Use Initative, if 
passed would allow doctors to prescribe marijuana to 
patients for therapeutic purposes. It would also allow 
patients to grow their own marijuana for medical purposes. 

Many American's feel that the use of cannabis for 
medicinal purposes should remain a criminal act. They say 
the initiative would allow anyone with a doctor's note to 
abuse the drug. But, it wouldn't legalize the recreational use 
of the drug. Abusers would still be subject to punishment. 

Any drug is dangerous when abused. Alcohol is the 
country’s single most abused drug, but has no therapeutic 
benefit and is available to any person of legal age. 

If it isn’t time to make up our minds about the legalization 
of all drugs, let us not deny suffering Americans the ability 
to relieve their pain because of a societal taboo. 
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el Don Mailbox Policy 

The el Don encourages expression of all views. Letters should 
be brief and to the point. All letters should include student ID 
number and may be edited for length and clarity. Letters to el 
Don may be delivered to room C-201, or mailed to RSC el 
Don, Mailbox, 17th at Bristol streets, Santa Ana, CA 92706. 
Include a phone number where you may be reached. 


Chris Ceballos 
Editor in Chief 
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Thou shalt not 
worship the Chief 


magine George Washington having to deal with 

today’s press corps. His chopping down of the 

cherry tree would be played up as a blatant act of 
environmental terrorism. 

Political pundits would be shocked by the President's 
audacity in boasting about his criminal past. He would be 
deemed unfit to lead the country he fought to build. 

People like to treat their leaders like divine-priest- 
kings. Every action, word, thought and haircut must 
appear to ooze purity and wisdom. When FDR held office 
there was a gentleman’s agreement in the press. No 
reporter would dare prey upon his physical disability. 
Image was not everything. The Kennedy-Nixon debates 
were the first sign of America’s love affair with the inane. 

Imagine being constantly watched by pundits with 
video cameras with zoom lenses. If we do not allow the 
President to be a human then he will not act like one. 

Just like drug-abusing entertainment superstars, he will 
begin to believe he is above the laws and standards of 
everyday people. Especially during an election year, 
politicians are more often interested in doing what’s 
popular than what is right. 


Unsigned editorials are the opinion of the editorial board 
and do not necessarily reflect the views of RSC. Opinions 
with a byline are those of the author and do not necessarily 
reflect the views of el Don or Rancho Santiago College. 

E! Don reserves the right to refuse advertising and does 
not necessarily subscribe to the views of the advertisers. 
For el Don advertising rates and information, contact 


Debi Carr at (714)564-5617. FAX 564-0821 
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Affirmative Action 


Racism veiled 
by Prop 209’s 
use of reverse 
discrimination 


By Christiana Jackson 
el Don Staff Writer 


Proposition 187 has resurfaced 
again. This time under the name 
of Proposition 209, or the Califor- 
nia Civii Rights Initiative. 

Instead of attacking immigrants 
for taking jobs, supporters of 
Proposition 209 are attacking 
fellow Americans. Many middle- 
class, blue-collar, white males 
think they have been discrimi- 
nated against and seek to dis- 
mantle affirmative action as the 
remedy. 

However, Affirmative Action in 
itself does not discriminate. It only 
allows individuals, both male and 
female, an equal opportunity. 

Affirmative Action, which 
Proposition 209 opposes, began in 
July 1941 under President 
Roosevelt’s executive order 8802. 
This order was targeted at defense 
contractors during WWII. Execu- 
tive order 8802 forbids contractors 
to “discriminate against any 
worker because of race, creed, 
color, or national origin.” 

President John F. Kennedy later 
coined the term Affirmative 
Action. In 1961, Kennedy issued 


executive order 10925. This order 
mandates contractors to “take 
affirmative action that applicants 
are employed and that employees 
are treated during employment 
without regard to their race, creed, 
color, or national origin.” 

The legality of Affirmative 
Action rests on title VII, section 
703 (j) of the 1964 Civil Rights 
Act. This act expanded the scope 


of Affirmative Action extending it 
to include women. 

Affirmative Action now protects 
women from sexual harrassment 
in the workplace and allows for 
more equalized pay among men 
and women who work the same 
jobs. Affirmative Action is largely 
associated with its role in the 
workplace but goes far beyond 
employment. 


Equal opportunity for educa- 
tion, desegregated and fair hous- 
ing, and the equal distribution of 
resources in institutions (schools) 
involving sports are also protected 
under Affirmative Action. 

If California voters pass Propo- 
sition 209 they will repeat the 
mistake of passing Proposition 
187. 

Instead of bolstering a system 


that does work, Proposition 209 
will repeal the rights of all of us. 
Affirmative Action may not be a 
perfect institution but without it, 
many people would never have an 
opportunity to compete in this 
society. 

On election day, do not let 
racism and prejudice guide your 
vote. Cast your vote with knowl- 
edge and reason. 


Latina finds 
more to life 
than waiting 
on tables 


By Colleen DeBaise 
Special to the el Don 


3r Diana Norman, a University of 

California-Davis senior, college 

never seemed to be an option. 

“I was a waitress for nine years,” she said. 
“I never really thought about going to 
college right after high school.” 

Norman, 26, is the daughter of a 
Guatemalan mother and an American 
father. In her Latina family, it was assumed 
that girls didn’t need a college education, 
she said. 

But then she got involved with Math- 
English-Science Achievement, or MESA, a 
group which helps minority students attend 
community college. 

Through the group, she received tutoring 
and career guidance at no cost. 

“I found out....you don’t have to be a 
waitress for the rest of your life,” she said. 

“I found out I was eligible to transfer to 
UC-Davis.” 

Once there, she got involved with several 
programs that help minorities, such as the 
Minority Academic Talent Roster. 

Norman, who studies animal science, has 
been invited to national research confer- 
ences and was accepted into a science honor 
society at Davis. 

“I was really thankful,” she said. “There’s 
so many things I’ve done that I never 
thought I’d do. It never occurred to me until 
people give you an opportunity to see your 


potential.” 

Norman stresses that her grades and 
course credits got her into UC-Davis -- not 
her race. “I’m sure that happens,” she said. 
“I don’t think they should do that. It doesn’t 
help the student.” 

She supports affirmative action in the 
form of special programs that help 
minorities by giving them mentoring, 
tutoring, career guidance and financial aid. 
It’s necessary to promote diversity on 
mostly white campuses, she said. 

“I still never see a Latina teacher,” she 
said, adding that Latina students make up 
only about 3 percent of the student body at 
UC-Davis. “There are not a lot of mentors 
out there for black people.” 

She is voting against Proposition 209 
because she thinks it “will benefit white 
males.” 

According to a 1990 study compiled by 
the Urban Institute, African-Americans are 
20 percent less likely to get jobs than whites, 
despite equal qualifications. U.S. Bureau of 
Labor statistics show that a woman earns 76 
cents for every dollar a man makes. 

Although more minority students are 
earning college degrees, students of color 
continue to be less likely to enroll in college 
than whites, according to the American 
Council on Education. 

Only 33 percent of African-American and 
36 percent of Hispanic high school 
graduates ages 18 to 24 attended college in 
1993, compared with nearly 42 percent of 
whites, according to the ACE. 

Norman is a member of the UC-Davis 
field hockey team, and plays intramural 
soccer with other Latinas on a team called 
brown flavor. 

“It amazes me. All I’ve known is 
waitressing, and here I am,” she said. “It 
just keeps getting better. I’m going to make 
the most of it. I set goals that I want to do 
and I want to achieve.” 


Preferential 
treatment 
discriminates 
against all 


By Colleen Debaise 
Special to the el Don 


en Chris Gray, now a_ UC- 

Berkeley sophomore, applied to 

colleges, he had the security of a 

respectable high school record and a 1470 
SAT score. 

“When I applied to college,” said Gray, 
who is one-sixteenth American Indian, “I 
decided not to list my race at all.” 

He applied early decision to Rice 
University in Texas but was rejected. 

“When I called to ask about the rejection, 
I told [the admissions officer] that I was part 
Native American,” he said. “She told me if 
I had listed that, I would have been 
admitted.” 

That’s when he decided affirmative 
action, in his mind, is wrong. 

“Racial preferences are just another form 
of discrimination,” said Gray, who is the 
administrative vice president of Berkeley’s 
College Republicans. 

“We're taught that race doesn’t mean 
anything," he said, "and then our govern- 
ment turns around and says that it does.” 

He’d rather see preferences given to 
people who come from low-income families 
or single-parent households or have 
graduated from a problem high school. “I 
don’t have a problem with that,” he said. 
“That’s a true disadvantage.” 

The climate toward women and minori- 
ties has changed greatly since affirmative 


action programs were first introduced, Gray 
said. 

“] think in the beginning . . . we needed 
race-based affirmative action,” he said. 
“There’s not as much racism [today]. It’s 
outlived its usefulness.” 

In a controversial decision last year, the 
regents of the University of California's 
nine-campus system voted to ban “the use of 
ethnicity and gender in student admissions 
and to use criteria related to economic and 
social need.” 

Under current UC policies, about 40 to 60 
percent of students are admitted solely on 
the basis of academic criteria. The 
remainder are chosen using supplemental 
criteria, including race and gender. 

When the decision was announced, 
hundreds of angry students led protests, 
many ending with arrests. Supporters of the 
ban gathered enough signatures to place 
Proposition 209 on the November ballot, 
which will allow voters to decide the issue. 

Gray said he wishes affirmative action 
was not a political issue. 

“It’s too divisive. People think if they're 
against affirmative action, it means they’re 
racist,” he said. “We need to have things 
that are going to bring us together.” 
Regent Ward Connerly has publicly aired 
the same grievance. “This is about race,” he 
said. “You cannot take a position [against 
affirmative action] without being called a 
sell-out or an Uncle Tom.” 

Gray said he believes affirmative action 
causes “racial polarization” by placing too 
much emphasis on ethnicity. “It’s created a 
situation where people don’t hang around 
each other [on campus] unless they’re the 
same race,” he said. 

He agrees that the policies produce self- 
doubt. “There’s plenty of minorities who 
are admitted based on their test scores,” he 
said. “It creates a climate [where] they’re 
led to question how they got in.” 
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Roy leads team In 11-8 upset of second ranked Pirates 


By Jennifer Tingler 
el Don Staff Writer 


r the first time 

in six years, the 

men’s water 

polo team de- 
feated Orange Coast Col- 
lege, 11-8, Tuesday in a 
major upset. 

Ranked eleventh in the 
state and second in the 
Orange Empire Confer- 
ence, OCC is 15-5 over- 
all and 6-4 in conference 
play. Rancho is fifth in 
conference play at 8-12 
overall and 2.-8 in the con- 
ference. 

The Dons dominated 
the game with their de- 
fense, blocking 10 goal 
attempts by OCC, and 
maintaining a five point 
lead by the beginning of 
the second quarter. 

Johnny Roy scored six 
goals for the Dons. He is 
currently the second 
highest scorer in the state 
with a total of 72 goals 
this season. 


Photos by Armando Mugica / el Don 
During a practice session, freshman Gabriel Colunga, the teams only goalie, shows off the 


defensive style he's used to make over 170 saves this season. 


David Vega, sophomore, is not far behind 
Roy in the state standings. Vega scored three 
goals for Rancho against OCC and has a to- 
tal of 66 goals this season. 

Bobby Gaughran, the Dons head coach, 
credits the win to the team doing everything 
right during the game. 

“Our major downfall is that we’re our own 
worst enemies,” he said, “we did everything 
right on Tuesday. These guys now know that 


they can compete with the top guys.” 

According to Gaughran, not only did the 
Dons take a four point lead in the first quar- 
ter, when during other games they are usu- 
ally behind, but they maintained a lead dur- 
ing the entire game. 

The Dons scored four goals in the first and 
second quarter, one in the third, and two in 
the fourth.. 

OCC didn’t come alive until the second 


quarter when they scored three goals, fol- 
lowed by three more in the third, and the fi- 
nal two in the fourth quarter to bring the score 
to 11-8. 

“We did everything we’ve done in prac- 
tice,” Gaughran said “there was little weak- 
ness, strong defense and the our offense took 
care of ourselves.” 

The Dons play in the two-day Saddleback 
tournament today and Saturday. 


LADY DONS KIKIN' IT 


With seven of their players 
injured, the women’s soccer 
team shut out the Golden West 
Rustlers 3-0 on Tuesday. Secur- 
ing the victory for Rancho were 
Remy Amaro, Veronica 
Gonzalez and the teams leading 
scorer -- Christina Lopez -- at 
one point a piece. 

This latest victory brings their 


record to an overall 5-5-2 and 1- 
1 in conference play. 

"This game was a good 
confidence booster," said Coach 
Robyn Kobayashi. “They're 
working together as a team now 
instead of individual players." 

The Lady Dons take on the 
Pirates today 3 p.m. at Orange 
Coast College. 


Dons defense 
holds RCC 
to 159 yards 


By Bruce Shorts 
el Don Staff Writer 


A hard hitting and quick defense 
was Rancho’s formula on Saturday 
as the Dons defeated Riverside 
Community College 7-3 at 
Wheelock Field. 

The win gave the Dons three con- 
secutive victories, improving their 
record to 3-2 record. Riverside 
dropped to 0-5. 

Rancho held Riverside to a total 
of 159 offensive yards. The Dons 
defense allowed only six first 
downs and trapped the Tigers inside 
their own 30-yard line most of the 
game. 

Riverside’s only points came 
from a 37-yard field goal by Nick 
Anderson with 2:53 left in the first 
half. 


Rancho 


~ FOOTBALL 


Because of an interception 
thrown by Dons' Quarterback Matt 
Mitchell on their own 43-yard line, 
the Tigers would have another op- 
portunity to score and take the lead 
with 9:48 remaining in the game. 
The Tigers moved the ball to the 
Rancho 7 yard line. But a sack on 
the first down and tight coverage 
on the second and third downs by 
the Dons defense, kept Riverside 
from advancing the ball into the end 
zone. 

Rancho delivered the final blow to 
the Tigers when Defensive lineman 
Dan Declerk blocked Anderson’s 
25-yard field goal attempt. 

“Our defense is really quick. 
We're not real big, we have a lot of 
speed and that made the difference 
in the game,” said Coach Dave 
Ogas. 

Offensively the Dons struggled 
on Saturday. Rancho scored on their 
first series with a 65 yard touch- 
down pass to Aaron Kenney from 
Quarterback Matt Mitchell. That 
one touchdown held up for the win. 


mauls 


Mitchell completed 21 of 32 
passes for 227 yards and running 
back Jermaine Gray rushed for 100 
yards as the Dons racked up 356 
offensive yards. 

Rancho had two chances to ex- 
tend their lead, but an interception 
thrown in the end zone by Mitchell 
and a failed 38 yard field goal at- 
tempt by kicker Jerry Arquello 
shattered those opportunities. 

“We were great in between the 
20s, but when we got in deep we 
shot ourselves in the foot a couple 
of times,” Ogas said. “The defense 
saved us.” 

Their next game is the Home- 
coming Shoot-out against Orange 
Coast College tomorrow. Game 
time is 1 p.m. at Eddie West Field. 


RanchoSantiago 7 0 0 0-——7 
RCC (naka i 0s 


RSC - Kenney 6 passes from Mitchell ( Argello kick) 


RCC - Anderson 37 FG 


RSC RCC 
First downs 19 6 
Rushing yardage. 114 96 
Passing yardage 242 
Passes 21-33-2 6-15-1 
Punts 5-39 
Fumbies-lost 1-1 2-1 


Penalties-yards 7-86 
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